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The public sentiment should be improved and refined, till man, in 


every situation, becomes the friend of man. 
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FUREIGN ARTICLES. 





HAYT!, 


e+ It is reported that kirg Henry’s troops have revolted, 
on which he shot himself. In consequence of these events, 
president Boyer was likely to become sele chief of all that 
part of the island that formerly belonged to France. This 
revolution, by consolidating the powers of Hayti, will raise 
the political consequence of this empire of free Blacks-——— 
anil we may expect them ere long to take their rank among 
the nations of the earth. 

GREAT BRITAIN, &Cy 

Nothing material had transpired in relation to the trial ef 
the queen. A very sarcastic address had been drawn up 
by the town council of Forfar to be presented to the kings 
They speak of the astonishment theyfeel, that ne addrese 
of condolence had been presented to the king, en the forlorn 
and miserable crndition in which he had been placed by 
the slanders which had been heaped on his royal consort. 
They tell him of his piety and ehastity, and express their 
confidence, that should the queen be acquitted of the erimés 
imputed to her, he will hail the event, as oneat the mest 
auspicious of his life, take his injured and insulted queer 
to hie arms and bring her slanderers to condeign punishment 

SPAIN 

From the Natienal Advocate—extract. “It has been 
the prevailing opinien that educationin Spain is wholl 
neglected and unpatrenized, and we must confess that tra. 
vellers have had reaseu to believe that learning wae at > 
low ebb in that country. in consequence ef the higetry and 
superstition which prevails; and Spain probably suffers 
more hy a comparison with that splendid epoch in her his- 
tory, when science and the arts eminently flourished Sin 
(says a modern French author) is the ceantry of Furope, 


where the fewest people net kauwing how te read 
Tavs g read are to be 
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J. Eneland (says the same author—meaning to 
quabt, England banal has but two universities, and - 
cation is so dear, thatthe number of students amount to only 


about 3000, while Spain has 22 universities, with 23,588 ; 


taught 
students, 120 colleges, where the dead languages are baug 
gratuitously to 6.42% students: 47 schoels of ete oe 
tory, with 2,395 scholars. They have done more to . 
public instruction, (continues this writer) and have a great. 
er pumber of establishments for the purpose than any na. 
tion in Europe, and of all the people they are the most apt 
to seize and retain knowledge. Yet they are called igno. 
raut—and by whom? The English and French—ene. 
half of whom do not knw how to read or write. 

‘ NAPLES & AUSTRIA, ( - 

The Austrian court has caused communications to be de. 
livered to the different caurts of Germany in which it 1 
stated that the emperer is “ firmly resolved to fulfil his high 
vocation, to keep every advance of tumultaary movements 
ata distance from his frontiers and these af his neighbors: 
‘o suffer no violent infringement of the rights and relations 
of the Italian princes, as secured by treaties; and if legal 


and administrative means should mot afford sufficient pre. * 


tection, to have recourse tothe most energetic measures.” 
NORTH WESTERN PASSAGE. 


. . 
Niles’ Register says— The discovery ships which last. Wh cess 


_ sailed from England, have net been heard of—but from the 
report of the master of a vessel which had proceeded about 
$0 miles up Lancaster Sound, which also appeared to be 
fee from obstruction for several miles more, (as far as be 

. cuuld see) the hope is indulged that these ships have passed 

through that sound, end that the firat news of them will be 

from the overland expedition, probably about the meuth of 
the Copper-mine River, of Hearne. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 

We have, as usual, a grent deal of matter from Venezut- 
la, but very few important facts. Morillo appears pretty 
nearly to hold his ground, and is recruiting his army @ 
Caracas. Bolivar complains of the apathy of the people of 
Santa Fe, at which place. however, it seems that a largt 
quantity of dollars have been coined. stamped with bis 
name. Phere is a report that Devereux snd Mentillo had 
fought a duel, in which the latter was killed, and the patriot 
ze \ aldez had been severely beaten by Calzada. 

‘ “be 01 is a report that the patriets have failed in their 

‘ack upen Carthagena, with the loss of 700 men.” 
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ADDRESS, : 


Delivered at the annual meeting of the Columbia County 
Agricultural Society, held ing Hudson (N. Y.) on the 
20th and 21st days of October, 1820.— By Gen. JACOB 
R. VAN RENSSELAER—[Coppied from the Whig. 





(Concluded from page 40.) 





One objection to the great extension of Woollen manu- 
factures, and one only exists at this moment ; and this, by 
a judicious change in our agricultural pursuits may, and 
probably will be remeved :—I mean an ample supply of 
raw materials. The U. States now coutains a population 
of about 40,000,000 of souls. In allthat section in which 
woollen cloth affords the principle means of protection a- 
gaiust the inelemancy of our climate, an allowance of 10 lbs. 
of wool per soul, is a moderate estimate. But, as proba- 
bly one third of the whole namber is principally protected 
by cotton cloths, I will average the whele number at 7 Ibs. 
and this taking all things into account, appears tome a very 
moderate estimate. Thus 70,000,000 of pounds of Wool 
are required annually. ‘To produce this quantity, it is nee 
cessary to sustain about 28,000,000 of sheep, and te devcte 
at least 5,000,000 acres ofland to their maintenance. The 
value of the whole quantity at 40 cents per pound, will be 
28,000,000, of dollars annually, and will pay on the quaati- 
ty of land appropriated to its grewth, an annual rent equal 
to five dollars per acre, over and above the imcrease of 
the flocks. The value of one year’s preduct of 
wool adequate to allourinternal demand, will equal the 
value of our present surplus of bread stuff and 
salted provisions for very many years. The United Stateg 
do not now preduce more, certainly than one sixth of the 
woel required for their absolute wants ; and for the re- 
mainder we pay, not only the value of the wool, but also 
the price of converting it inte the articles we need. 


It appears to me therefore that the interest of the farmer 
requires additional attention to the increase of his flocks of 
sheep. Should the supply of wool exeeed the demand, it 
will furnish a ready article of export, of far greater value, 
compared with the cost of production, than our grain, our 
perk—or our beef.—Besides no animal supplies so great 2 
portion of autriment to soil en which itis fed as sheep. . 
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; “1 e application 
Before the improv: ment of our soil by . ing wheat 


f clover and gypsum, the average product so 
ee did not sesel ten bushels to the acre i . ie 
Lam justified in estimating it, at present, at i : eee 
or under. If we calculate that 2-5ths of the me P “ “ 
for winter‘crops, are sown with rye, instead “< : ; =A 7 
if we allow equal quantities per acre, we shall fine se 
present prices, the average value of an acre of winter ; - 
amounts to nine dollars. Allow five years rent, ant o 
the ch-rges attendant on the crop, and you will percetve 
thai instead of a profitable, itis a money Ising Concern, 
and inevitably must ina degree be abindoned. 

If. however, by reducing the quantity of land thus appro- 
priated, and bestowing more attention, time and means on 
its improvement and fertility, the amount of product can be 
doubled, it will be perceived that profit will be derived 


to the cultivator atits growth, even at present prices 5 and” 
certainly the result of experiments, in different parts of the: 


state, proves the possibility of such ivcrease, for we hear 
of Txdian corn producing frem 90 to upwards of 130 bush- 
els peracre. Mr. Bard of Duchess County on an ordi- 
nary gravel soil mixed with Joum. and only enriched by 
sheep teediug for six or seven years. prdu.ed upwards ef 


ninety bushels per acre, on a field of nearly twenty acres;_' 


br.-hels peracre.—What encouragement do these resuilts 
offer to the intelligent and careful farmer ! 
It is true wisdom to profit by the experience of others. 
Jn no department of life is it more necessary to resort to 
this means of improving our knowledge. than in the agri, 
cultural ; because, as the profit of the ‘farmers business, 
proportioned to the amount ef capital employed and atten- 
tion bestowed, is less than in almost any other, so he ought 
to have the prefit rendered certain as far as depends on hu- 
man forsight and skill. 
' ‘The peried is distictly within the recollection of many 
who hear me, when the farmers of this conntry relied ex- 
clusively for the productiun of their crops, on the natura! 
—— of the -seil, aided by the very small quantities of 
totes <ownee vn they were en bled to provide from 
merely able to iota diaiene and hay consumed by caitle 
was-tade'to ee ineit owe weight. When no attemp! 
be Ade’ tu lucrease the quantity of veretable pronduction$ 
Y SOWINg grass seeds of any kind the conseay ra- 
dual deterioration of our go; Sieen ka ance 
ur soil and crops. At this period of 


ai; wheat crops have produced from thiriy to seventy 5 , 
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our downward course, fortaaately fer our couatry, the ter. 

tiliziag efects of clover and gypsum were discovered : and 
in cavir intrudaction into general uss prodaced a new er. ie 

our agricultural hisiory.—- Phey who witnessed the relne- 
tance evinced by numbers to depart from the pathia which 
they had been accustoned to travel, eves after many suc. 

cessful experimsats had been made, and who heard the 
ah-ard objectiscs & unmeaning doubts which were expres- 
sel, will feel the dificulty—lI had almost said the hopeless- 
ness—of the at!empt to introduce any change in the systea 
acknowledged on al! hauls to have produced great public 
and private good, bat which from a change of circumstan- 
ces—however beneficial it may have been—I will endea- 
vor to prove ought to recieve modification: agriculture has 
received more 2ttention from men of science, observation 
an practical skill, and more m:aey has been expended is 
its improvement, in Great Britain, than in any other coun. 
try ia Europe. With them, as well as with us, clover has 
been a favorite grass. and has been successfully used for 
many years. not only for increasing the quantity of food for 
animals, but as acheap and easy means of enriching the 
soil. ‘The experience of her most observant and practical 
farmers has proved, that it has gradually decreased for se- 
veral years past, and itis greatly apprehended thatit will 
entirely fail, unless a change in thecommon mode of using 
itshall take plaee. There, as here, the practice has pre- 
vailed of ploughing the clover in, after receiving two or 
three crops, and again putting in the seed, after two, three, 
or at most, four successive crops of different species of 
graim, turnips, beans or peas. Large premiums have in 
that country been offered fer the best substitute for clever. 
The most strict aud accurate investigation on the part of the 
best farmere in the kingdom, has led to the opiaien, that 
the use of clover must be intermitted for the space of at least 
six or seven years; and that nosystem of maauring after 
their land has sickened, or become tired, of clover, will re- 
store the appetitite, er remove it, for its reception, at short- 
er periods: and these farmers recommend the use of other 
grasses during the intermediate term. 

It is certain, teo, that thereashere, most farmers have 
confiued themselves to the use ef clever seed, im preparing 
their lands for a hay crop, or for grazing : and have thue 
omitted one of the means, now recommended, fer the re- 


susitation ef soils exhausted of the qualities necessary for 


the support of the particular plant. Theexperience ef ma- 
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is in accerdance With that of the 


farmers in this count ; 
th % The opinion is also be. 


the Svotch and English farmers. 
coming prevalent in this country, that gypsum Ceases tg 


produce its former fertilizing effects on soils, to which it 
has for many years been applied. As this article has ne- 
ver been successfully used fer agricultural purposes. 10 G. 
Britain, we cannot derive any benefit from the experience 
of her farmers ; but that of every man of observation, ac- 
customed to reason frum analogy, will justify the opinien 
entertained on these subjects. Productive soils are com- 
posed of a variety of minute particles, or ingredients ; 
most or all of which contribute to the sustenation of vege. 
table life in various forms.—An undue proportion ef either 
of these, is not only useless, but frequently injurious. ‘Toe 
ereat a quantits of the best barn yard manure, for exam. 
pie, will by producing an excessive growth destroy the 
erop. Vegetable matter, the foundation of all simple barn- 
yard maoure, is frequently so superabundant as to compel 
the husbandman toremoveitfrom the surface, or convert it 
into soil by burniug, and we mayinfer by analogy, if too 
great a portion of any soil is gypsum, the application of 
more will injure it, and the crops will deteriorate, until the 
aquilibrium be restered, —It has frequently been remarked, 
that gypsum does not operate on a second successive cro 
of Indian corn, particularly if, by proper culture, all the 
vegetable matter had been previously decomposed. If this 
remark be correct, gypsum probably produces its effect by 
aiding in the digestion of vegetable matter, rendering it 
more easily soluble, and fitting it for the food of plants. : Ae 
itis peculiarly adapted to promote the growth of clover, & 
forms a portion of its substance,its effects may be expected to 
pang eo gabe should fail; and there can be no 
oubt that it will, unless fre th i 

pe grass, ’ quently supplied with its pro- 

he farmer who should attem i 

crops of the same kind of grain, lin ueee’ On Pe 
successive years, would unquestionably be di “nt d: 

probably because each species of cre Pep: ae 

kind of pabulam, or princi p requires at least one 

+4 ‘am, or principle of nutriment, in the soil for 

i's support, different from every other It 

fore, reasonable that . Al appears, there- 

oa nat any uninterrupted series of th 

x1ad of artificial crops, er the applicati. Re 

’ pplication of only one of the 


principles, or ingredients, pro 
must necessarily fail of wf tty ne epee ae 


net, my practice for many years has been to mix timothy 


Reasoning in this map- 
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and clover seed, in equal proportions, and tosow at least 
six quarts to the aere—-The clover perishes in three or 
four years, and the timothy takes complete possession of the 
earth and cover¢it; and the seed improves in quality as 
it diminishesin quantity. Nor have lany reason to ap. 
prehend, as some imagine, that land thus managed is injur- 
ed for wheat and othercrops in succession, This course 
is calculated to continue my land in condition for successive 
clover crops, if the epinions and experience of the Scotch 
and English farmers are correct. And here I beg leave 
to suggest the prepriety of raising a bean crop on fallow 
land preparatory to-a cropof wheat. Agentleman ef my 
acquaintance in Rensselaer county, infermed me that he 
had pursued this course for several years; and his opt- 
hion was, that they raised upwards of thirty bushels to the 
acre, and hie opinion was that the land preperly attended, 
was in better condition for wheat, and would preduce more 
after a bean crop than without it. 

A great diversity of opinion has heretofore existed, as te 
the state, in which manure should be carried out upon the 
land, and the season of the year; and how it should be dis- 
posed of. These are subjects of vilal importance to the 
Farmer ; for, uponthe proper application of his manure 
must almost all his success depend. Fortunately for us, 
all these points, I believe can be clearly and satisfactorily 
elucidated. During the process of fermentation, as is evi- 
dent to the sense of any person, who approaches a _ heap of 
manure, gases pungent and unpleasant to the smell are con- 
stantly emitted. Now these gases afford great nourishment 
to plants, as has been proved by an experiment made by 
that great agricultural chymist, Sir Humphry Davy. He 
inclosed a quantity of barn yard manure in a Jar, or large 
bottle ; the aperture was placed in grass, so that the air ov 
gas, Which escaped during the process of fermentation, 
found its way immediately tothe plants, which took it in 
through their pores ; and he states that the effect was soon 
evident and continued so fora long time. His opinion, 
fouaded on a variety of experiments and chymical tests ie 
that at least one third ofthe fertilizing powers of manure, 
is lost by exposure to the sum, during the summer months, 
independently of its deterioration by leakingand draining. 
Ordinarily, fermentation commences in our barn yards, the 
fatter part of April, or early in May. If, as soon as con- 
Venient after the fermentation commences, the manure is re- 
faoved, and covered or ploughed in, without unnecessary 
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the process will be continued, 


sure te the atmosphere, 
peg . will be absorbed by the 


aud allthe airor gas, emitted, , 


svil, which will also be warmed and opened by the pros 


cess, aud rendered peculiarly fit for the reception of an in. 
dian cerncrop. The fermeatation will in most lostan es, 
be complete before the commencement of the ordinary J une 
droughts, and as much of the nourishment as the plants «re 
capable of receiving, will be imparted to them. La all prac. 
tical cases manures of the barn yard or compost kind, 
should be covered or ploughed in as soon as spread. ‘The 
opinion that any great portion of the qualities of manure ig 
lost by filtration, or that they descend into the earth to any 
great depth, is erroneous. The loss is almost entirely, if 
not exclusively, by evaporation ; and it Is doubtless on thig 
principle that clay, which is the closest material we have, 
in the form of earth, and wood-ashes operate on sandy, of 
other poroussoils. They close the interstices and pre- 
vent the escape of moisture. and of the gasses necessary for 
the support of vegetable Jife, except in quantities barely 
sufficient for the nourishment of the plant. On this subject 
I have made arecent experiment which permit me to state, 
1 placed in a Leach tub six inches of commou sandy earth 
and then filled it with the drain of the bara yard, highly 
‘impregnated, and suffered it to remain about three hours, 
On drawing off the water it assumed nearly the color of 
rain water, and was almostas tasteless. A sidiment was 
left on the surface of the sand to the depth of two -inches; 
on examining the body of the earth, L found it discolored 
to the depth of only halfan inch. The inference appears 
to me irresistable, that our manures are lost by evaporation, 
not by filtration ; and therefore that top dressing should 
never be adopted, except on meadows, The experiment 
also furnishes a strong additional argument in favor of the 
removal of the manure from the barn yard in the spring of 
the year, Permit me also to ask whether it does a prove 
the propriety of procuring a close covering of crass for our 

fields, so as to prevent the escape ” swith, al 
op 6 escape of gas, withont passing 
bei ys nourishing aplant. The idea heretofore enter- 
per y some, that ashes possessed heating qualities, and 
lould, therefore, ve applied to heavy cold svils. je jncor- 
rect. ‘They should h y cold soils, is incor 
ey Should be applied to the lightest and most por 

ous. {nu illustration of the correctness of this Ny 
nature of their soil and th ee ae poreniee 
mers, are conclusive ; &r Fh ia Pa ses la 
dy, or gravelly, extra ey soil is almost exclusively sam- 
3 J) extvemely liable, therefure,to be effected by 
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‘droaght. On all this soil they consider leached ashes the 


best poesible manure, producing greater crops and contiun- 
inz to operate longer than any otber. 

{ cannot, consistently with the views I entertain, fully 
discharge the duty assigned to me, withont again urging 
for your consideration the importance ofrelying on our do- 
mestic resources, principally and as soon as practicable, for 
the supply of our wants in the article of clothing. Let us 
increase the number, and improve the quality of our sheep ; 
by our precept and our example encouraging domestic ma- 
nufacture. Let us abandon that carelass system of cultiva- 
tion, which renders our crops not only precarious, but scan- 
ty; let us substitute one of more thorough manuring, 
ploughing, and pulverization ; let us apply our labor to less 
jand, leaving the surplus to yield her spontaneous producte 
which. although small at first, will continue to increase, the 
longer the course is persisted in, and I fully bope that a ve- 
ry few years will produce results, grateful to our agricultu- 
ral; :ide, and permanently beneficial to our country. 


se en ae ad 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


MOUNTPLEASANT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, OHTO. 
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Seventh-Day. Eleventh Month 25th 1820. 











THE MORAL ADVOCATE. 





Since I gave notice in the Philanthropist that the number of sabscri- 
bers for the Moral Advocate was so small that the work could not be 
carried into operation, I have been informed that a number of indi- 
viduals had intended to subscribe, and felt some disappointment when 
they understood that the design was abandoned. Under these circum- 
stances [ have determined to hold myself in readiness to commence 
the publication of the Moral Advocate whenever the number of sub- 
scribers shall warrantit, It is desirable that those who are disposed 
to patronize it should forward their names as soon asconvenient. Those 
who have sent in their names are requested to renew them, as the lists 
hav» been mislaid since the expectation of publishing, the work was 
given up. 

It is my intention, to add to the number of sheets mentioned in the 
Prospectus. withcut increasing the price, if the patronage should be 
Sufficient te enable me. 
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Communications onthe su | 
nents aud Prison Discipline, would be thankfully received. 


From the Independent Balance. =e 


oer 


« DRUNK AS A BRUTE.” 





Alas! for human nature, there is no point, no meaning 
‘n this exclamation : thereis not aa anima) in creation, 
save him whom God has given the power to utter it, that 
is a voluntary drunkard. He alone who was constituted 
«‘ lord of the universe,” is the only inebriated animal in 
‘he universe. He who was endowed with reason to dis- 
tinguish him from the brutes that perish, is the most unrea. 
aonable of the animals over whom he exercises authority ; 
he to whom was given an immortal seul, sinks himself be- 
low the most filthy brute in creation. Even the swine 
that rooteth up the earth and walloweth in the mire, is 
less defiled than he who glorieth in inebriation ; who pol. 
luteth not only his body but fouleth his soul also. Look 
atte drunkard—the habitual drunkard! where is the 
brute that may be likened unto him? where is the lothsome 
monster that will not suffer by comparison with him? He 
dieth, and where is the brute that dieth like him ? who are 
his mourners: the tavern keeper and distiller! he sinks 
inte his grave forgotten—or remembered only as a mass of 
putridity whom death has kindly removed from under our 
ucstrils ? "This is the end of the intemperate man—mark it 
aud be seber. WHABOD. 

ouemnene 


From the Village Museuir. 





PICTURE OF TIME, 
By C.C.Colton. 


“ Tite is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of things ; 


the past is go el 
ba ot a wr is not come, and the present be- 
3 st, éven while weattempt to define j 
like the flash of the ]i | ple Bo 
‘yx: : 
: _ is the measure of all things, but it is itself 
avle, aud the crand discloser of « 
ned. Like space it 
as no limit, and it would 
more obscure in ifs suurce 


shining, it once exists and expires.— 
ont! immeasu- 
ser of ail things, but is itself un- 
is incomprehensible, because it 
be still moreso if ithad, It is 
taan the Nile and in its termi: 


bjects of War, Dueling, Capital Punish. 
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nation than the Niger ; and advances like the slowest tide, 
but retreats like the swiftest torrent. It gives wings to 
pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, and lends expectation a 
curb, Lut enjoyment a spur. It robs beauty of her charms 
to bestow them on her pictnre, and builds a monument te 
merit, but denies it a house ; it is the transient and deceitful 
flatter of falsehood, but the tried and final friend of trath. 
Time is the must subtle yet the most insatiable of depreda- 
ters. and by sppearing to take nothing is permitted to take 
all. ner cap it be satisfied, until it has stcelen the world from 
us and us from the world. It constantly flies, yet ever- 
comes all things by flight; and although it is the present ally 
it will be the future conqueror of death. ‘Time, the cradle 
of hope, but the grave ef ambition, is the stern corrector of 
fools, but the salutary counsellor of the wise; bringing all 
they dread to the one, and all they desire tothe other ; but 
like Cassandria, it warns us witha veice that even sages 
discredit teo lung, and the silliest believe too late. Wis- 
dom walks before it, oppertunity with it, and repentence 
behind it; he that has made it his friend, will have little te 
fear from his enemies, but he thathas made it his enemy 
will have little to hope from his friends.” 
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J. TOWNE’S Exchange Office, Corner of Third and 
Wood Streets, Pittsburgh. 








Bank U. S. and _ bran- Gettysburgh do 
ches - fai Adv. Chambersburgh, do 
______ PENNSYLVANIA, Northampton ~~ do 
Philadelphia tai Adv Swatara - - - do 
B. of Putsburgh, par Greensburgh do 
City bank of Pittsburg de/Brewnsville do 
Easton - - - do |New Hope bridge com- 
Germantown - - do; pan - . do 
Farmer’ bank of Lan- Susquehanna bridge com- 
caster - : do| pany a do 
Montgomery county do |Farmers’ & Mechanics’ _ 
Chester. West Chester de} Bank Pittsburgh 3 
Bucks county - do |Pittsburgh & Greense. 
Harrisburgh . do Turnpike company  — do 
Lancaster bank, 4 dis/Pittsbure', City Bills do 
York, do Reading . ‘ 8 
Carlisle do: Milten oR 
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pleasant, notes 
W eastern keserve 
Bank of Chillicethe, 
Marietta, Lancaster, 
St. Clarisville, 
Columbus, - 
Csnton « ’ 
West Union - - 
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Huntingien, 4 GEORGIA. 
Centre tif tenerally & 
Washington ~ - 8 MARYLAND. 
Tniontown 37 1-ABaltimore jat Adv dis 
Meedville 5U; ity bank of Baltimore 3 
Beaver 4)}Annappolis & branches 4 1-2 
Bedford George’s County do 
Junietta bank of Pa, W/V estminster,? Hagers- 
Maristtaand Susgueban- town - : 4 1-2 
na turnpike eempany 60/Williams Port - 41-2 
Green Castle 40 Frederick county, Havre 
Carlisle agricultural and de Grace - 44-2 
_ manufacturing co. 50'Cumberland 50 
Silver Lake $62 4.2 Port Deposit 50 
Elkton 40 
OHIO. 
Steubenville & Mount- BISTRICT OP COLUMBIA, 





4 Washington City jai dis. 
2Georgetown do 
a Alexandria do except. 
‘Mechanics bank of do. 9 
2 Franklin bank of do. 80 
3 DELAWARRF. 
7 Bank of Delaware, Far- 
-25 mers hank and bran- 





Dayton Mamufa. Co. 18 ches , - par 
Muskingum Bank ; 20 Wilmington sind “Brab- 
Z-nesville Canal 35. dywine . - pat 
Hamilton . 45 Commercial bank 6 
Xenia => Sts) 20 Branch at Milford 6 
Portsmouth - - 5 #4) NEW-JEKSEY, 
Cleaveland os ° 50 State bank par 
New Lisbon 87. L-2) at Elizabethtown do 
MiamiExporting Co. 45 at N. Brunswick do 
Bank of Cincivnati - 0 at Paterson do 
Joho H. Piatt . . 60, at Morristown do 
Urbana - «70 at ‘T'renton do 
Lebanon ° 60\Sussex bank 4 
f. & mishowss of Chillico- Bank of New-Bruns- 
the - 65) wick - - par 
NORTH CAROLINA, Mount Holly do 
Five dollars and upwards = [Trenton insurance Co. do 
generally 4Jersey bank do 
SOUTH CARGLINA, New-Ark da 
Gharlesiowa 44-3/Cumberland = « “ do 
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VIRGINIA. 'Washingten and Phenix 
Richmend and brznches 4 banks at Westerly £ 
Bank of the Valley and New England Commer. 

branches - 4! cial bank 2 
North W. bank of Va. Other R. Island notes 2 
at Wheeling - - 4 New Hampshire 
Morgantown & Charles- ‘Bank notes” 414 2dis 
town - 3 Vermont. 
Seuth Branch at Rom. Generally 2 dis. 
ney - : do TENNESSE. 
NEW-YORK. State bank and branches 25 
City notes sai Adv Nashville bank 25 
Albany, Troy, par KENTUCKY. 
Lansinburg do/State bank and. bran- 
Mohawk bank. - dod ches - - 26 
Newburgh, Middle Dis- #Maysville, . - 4 
trict Orange county, INDIANA. ™4 
Catskill - 44-3)State bank at Vincenes 50 
Bank of Columbia at Branches - - 50 
Hudson do|Farmers and Mechanics 
Geneva 3} bank at Madison 20 
Anburn de|Lawrenceburg Branch 40 
Utica and branches do Louisana. 
Ontario do*New Orleans 6 dis. 
Cherry Valley ‘3* Bank of the Mississippi | 
Plattsburg bank 3] at Natchez 12} 
Chenango 3 Missouri. 
Aqueduct association 2* Bank of Missouri at St. 
Jefferson County bank 45| Louis 42 1-2 
Utica Insurance Co. 5)\Branch at Genevieve do 
Warren, & Washington 65 Illinois. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Connecticut notes 33 and 
upwards payable in N. 
York city 
Other Connecticut notes 4 1- 
MASS ACMUSEITS. 
Bosten banks 
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*Bank ef Illinois 124-2 
*Do. at Edwardsville do 
| Michigan ‘lerritory. 


par*Bauk of M. at Detroit 8 dig 
2) &F The paper of banks of 


this state and eastward mark.- 


pared at not more than 5 per 


Salem banks 4 4-2 disicent discount. will be receiv- 
Springfield dojed at the office of the Philan- 
Wercester dojthropist at par. Those fo 


ther Massachusetis 


the west which are marked 


netes 4 4-2iwith a star (*) willbe taken 


Rhode Island. 


Providence banks 


al the discouvt from time to 





Stime published im this papet 
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Domestic Manufactures. 


A bounet thade by Miss Sophia Woodhouse, of Weth- 
ersfield, of the grass commonly called spear grass, in 1m1- 
tation of Leghorns, was exhibited last week, at the cattle 
show at Hartford Con. It is said to be equal in fineness to 
No. 58’s imported from Leghorn, and was purchased at 
auction by a gentleman from Philadelphia at thirty do}- 
lars. [ Pittsburgh Gazette. 








From the Boston Recerder. 





An Auxiliary Misstonary Society at Berbice, South A- 
merica, among the people of color under the care of Mr. 
Wray, has 100 subscribers, and in eight months has rais- 
ed 851. sterling! See what slaves can do, who have no- 
thing they can call their own beyond their small earnings 
‘in an occasional hour’s respite from the tasks imposed by 
masters who mean te make the most out of them. 


oceania eteonee: pienppeninamarnintinal 


For the Philanthropist 
INLAND'‘NAVIGATION. 





We have seen a notice that a petition will be presented 
to our legislature, to incorporate a company for the purpose 
of opening a navigable canal from the month of Whetstone, 
which unites with Scioto near Columbus, to the little Scio- 
to (a branch of Scioto,) ai the point where the road from 
Colambus to Sandusky crosses it. 

This canal is no doubt intended asa commencement of 
a grand communication between the waters of the Lakes 
and the Ohio. An object of such importance, it is hoped 
will claim the particular attention of the legislature. But 
whether it will be best to take the canal by parts, or to have 
the whole line of communication investigated and descided 


nication will be of the first importance to the Eastern and 
W estern sections of our country, both in a commercial and 
political point of view, must be evident to all who wil 
sive themselves the least trouble of reflection. 

Che great distance of Orleans, the uncertainty of the 
market there, the tediousness of the yovaee.and the dangers 
arisine ly th fp . i , eS 2 => 

Hp BOG Irom the navigation and the climate to be en 


at once, I shall uot pretend to say. Tiiat such a commu- 
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countered, all combine to suggest the advantages of ob- 
taining a water communication with New-York. Nor 
will it be an object of small consequence to us to have 2 
choice of markets. ‘To raise competition between those 
two emporiums, Orleans and New York, would greatly 
enhance the value of our exports. 

Ohio. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana 
would all participate in the benifits of this inland navigation: 
nor would the effects be less sensibly felt in the East than 
in the West. It would more than double gthe advantages 
of the New York canal-—Considering these facts, and re- 
collecting too the enterprise of N. York, and that the re- 
sources of the East & West combined would be abundantly 
adequate to the object, we must conclude the subject will 
not be permitted to rest much longer. 

The concurrent opinions of those that are best informed 
on the subject fix the course of the canal, from the Sandus- 
ky, through the Plains tothe Scioto River. The canal f 
presume should be cut the whole distance, and these rivers 
used only as feeders. ‘The waters of the Sandusky and 
Scioto interlock on the Sandusky Plains. A. B. 








The Weather is now jine, and the neighbood generally 
healthy. 
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BANK 


Mountpleasant, {1th mo. 25th. 


An election will be held will be held at the Bank the first 


day of 1st month next for thirteen Directors for the ensuing 


year. LEWIS WALKER, Cashr. 
41th mo. 25th 1820.—_S—5t- 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
& FOR SALE ATTHE OFFICE OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 
Price 18 3-4 cents, or $1,50 per dozen. 
THE JUVENILE EXPOSITOR, OR CHILD'S 
DICTION ARY. 
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Bank of Mt.Pleasant, t4thme.6- | — 
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THE directors at their meeting this day declared a divi- 
dend of three percent on the stock paid in to be paid to _o- 

atockholders on demand at the bank, L. Warker, Cashr. 
Mt. Pleasant, 11th mo. 6th 1820. 6—8 ” 

——— -——- — —=_ 
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LAN Dp Fi bie SAL Ki. 
TO BE SOLD Af PUBLIC SALE, 

| On’34d day the Sth of 12th month, a tract of land belong- at 
a ine to the estate of JESSE FULL, decd. couiaining 175 ty 
Mee a ; lying on Short Creek. Jefferson Conniy, Otro. aad a 
at; caing the lands of Trae! Jenkins, and John C uniy. a 
ons tract has on tt two dwellivg housss, and eiber out by 
hor os. 70 or SQacres in cultivation, two coal banks auda te 
gait spring. | | tl 
Fhe sale to take place on the premises, at 1 o’clock P MA : p 


at which time the terms will be made kpown. 

There wili als. be sold at ie same time and place. 250 
bushels of indion corn, tu lots te suif the purchasers. f d 
CHARLES HOLT, Administrator. 
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iy | 41th mo. t——ut St 
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1 Book-Pirdine 

' | IN ITS VARIETIES, ' 

ae sow ve executed with neatness and despatch at the Office of the , 

‘ niicataronist. Phe Subscriber havine : voees ' 

i | durability, and moderation of price Fe ty rar ao | 

| » indulges the hope, that he will re- ‘ | 


ceive a liberal encouragement 











| - Wd Books re-hound with care, ts E. BATES 
| PRINT | 
} VIZ. 
| Pamnhlets, Deeds, | Aconsiderable variety of ’ 
Card-, Simm mons, ( 
| Fand hills, ™yecutions POOKS, 
| Blanks, viz Son ie. . 
ants, > mrnoenas Ae. ; . 
Executed and 2. i atthian { At the cfhcr of the Phiiap- 
AFPFIOP, 


‘hropist. 


